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you said it! 


To the Editors: 


I have just finished the really ex- 
hilarating perusal of CATHOLIC LIFE. 
In both format and editorial content 
it more than,measures up to the 
promises of your pre-publication 
publicity. 


...Its central theme of presenting 
“Catholic Life Around the World” is 
a most promising objective... (for) 
it is only when we see the Church 
functioning under every possible con- 
dition of custom and climate and 
geographical background that we be- 
come truly appreciative not only of 
her versatility and splendor but also 
of that sublime unity with which her 
Divine Master has endowed her. 


By bringing that authentic vision 
to Catholic readers everywhere, you 
will be sponsoring an Apostolate pe- 
culiarly appropriate to these modern 
days when the barriers between gov- 
ernments and people are being grad- 
ually broken down one by one. 


Rev. Thos. A. Lahey, CSC, Ph.D. 


Associate Editor, The Ave Maria 


To the Editors: 

... CATHOLIC LiFe is super!...If 
you continue this way, especially 
jumping to 64 pages, I can see where 
I'll be congratulating you on the 
Gold Medal at the ’55 annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic Press!!! 


Sister Mary Augustine SMSM 


Editor, Marist Missions 


To the Editors: 

Congratulations on the very fine 
book, Forward With Christ... My 
congratulations to you, also, on 
CATHOLIC LIFE; my latest copy just 
arrived. You are putting a lot into 
the magazine... 


Rev. Charles F. McCarthy, M. M. 

Editor, Maryknoll 
To the Editors: 

Forward With Christ...is about 
the finest popular presentation of 
missiology I have seen. I hope and 
pray that it may enjoy a wide cir- 
culation—it deserves to. 

Rev. Leo J. Trese 


(Fr. Trese is the author of several 
books, i.e., Vessels of Clay, Many Are 
One, A Man Approved; and a Michi- 
gan Catholic columnist.) 


for the boy in doubt 


as to his calling in life, 

especially in regard to a missionary 
vocation, here is a helping book 
called the “finest” in its field, 

an adventure in reading by two 
missionaries of wide experience. 


FORWARD WITH CHRIST 


by Paul Manna, PIME 
and Nicholas Maestrini, PIME 


Catholic Life Library, 1035 Brewster St., Detroit 7, Michigon 











HE JUDGE glanced through 
dark-rimmed glasses 
over the courtroom that 

| became tense with silent 

‘oa Re ZT anxiety. His eyes came 

to rest upon the young 

man who stood before him waiting 
to be sentenced. Next to the defend- 
ant stood his father, a picture of 
despair. But the law, thought the 
judge, is clear, and his duties were 
defined. He began to speak and his 
speech possessed the usual elo- 
quence. He lectured the boy’s father 
for his careless supervision of his 
son. He described the crime as one 
not to be endured. As he continued 
he constantly referred to the young 
man as the defendant. He spoke of 
the rights of the community and 
equality under the law. He empha- 
sized the crime describing carefully 
the defendant’s intent. And finally 
he allowed the inevitable question— 
“Has the defendant anything to say 
before the court passes sentence up- 
on him?” The boy nodded. Suddenly 
the sound of soft footsteps came 
forward, and they seemed to re- 
arrange the silence of the room. 

With an unsteady pace the boy’s 

mother made her way to her son’s 

side. “Your Honor, may I...” The 
judge seemed impelled to deference. 

She spoke sympathetically, and her 

reference was not to the defendant 

but to ‘my son.’ Where the judge 
spoke of the crime, she dwelt upon 
the person. She spoke not of punish- 
ment, but of love and sympathy; not 
of intent, but of her son’s youth 
and the circumstances leading to the 
misfortune; not of equalities, but of 
inequalities; not of law but of equity. 

The judge’s meditative expression 
made it clear that somehow the 

sentence would be commuted. 


Not far from this court, a woman 
pleaded with officials of her govern- 
ment to intervene in behalf of her 
husband held captive by a foreign 
country. At her request her govern- 





ment petitioned to secure his release 
but all attempts failed. She did not 
give up, however. She carried a per- 
sonal appeal to the foreign country. 
She explained her need and the need 
and love of her children for their 
father. She told of her sufferings on 
his behalf, of her hardships, and of 
her seemingly unbearable sacrifices. 
She pleaded equity. Her husband was 
freed, thus once again a woman 
gave justice a new balance. The first 
woman who ever pleaded for mercy 
and equity to a government was not 
heeded. It resulted in a bloody march 
to the greatest injustice ever known 
to man. The government was Pilate, 
the woman—his wife, and the march 
was to an injustice called Calvary. 

Examples may be multiplied. It 
would only serve to indicate that 
more and more we find woman is the 
preserver of Equity—its champion. 
Man generally symbolizes the law. He 
is the lawmaker. Like law he devotes 
himself to principles and rules and 
adapts them to govern conduct. But 
like equity, a woman acts to release 
conduct from the harsh application 
of rules and principles. In the home, 
it is the father’s discipline that is 
generally more defined, more exact- 
ing. A mother, on the other hand, 
looks to the circumstances, she finds 
excuses, and in love, sympathy and 
equity she says to her child, “tell me 
you are sorry, and if you promise 
not to do it again, I will not punish 
you.” Even when she remonstrates 
there is no resentment, no pouting. 
The father strives for equality in the 
home, the mother in love and sym- 
pathy adjusts the inequalities. She 
is concerned with the details and 
reasons, not the conduct. She cares 
for the sick one till he is well, longs 
for the departed one till he returns. 


Man Is Law—Woman Is Equity 





One may well demonstrate that 
history reveals how the growth of 
law and equity parallels the func- 
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tions of man and woman. From the 
primitive law where individual jus- 
tice was unknown, the law developed 
into an exacting, well defined for- 
mulary system of rules and prin- 
ciples devised to determine rights. 
All grievances between persons had 
to be reduced to one issue before the 
law would determine their rights, 
provided, that is, a specific remedy 
existed into which the one issue 
would fall. This was the first sem- 
blance of person-to-person justice, 
It is immediately noticed, however, 
that all grievances could not be re- 
duced to one issue, and specific rem- 
edies did not always exist to redress 
all wrongs. This caused the law to 
become harsh, unjust and_ rigid. Its 
abuses:..continued...to increase for 
more and ‘Yhore wrongs came into 
being without the necessary fiexibil- 
ity to cope with them. Alone the law 
was inadequate, and out of this set- 
ting came Equity. Equity began as 
an appeal directed to the King’s con- 
science. It dwelt upon the person, 
making the human being the legal 
unit. It concerned itself with the 
circumstances and details beyond the 
law and for which the law afforded 
no remedy. It looked to the sub- 
stance, not the form. The notion soon 
developed in equity that reasonable 
expectations once created should not 
be disappointed; that if a person 
intentionally caused another to jus- 
tifiably rely upon a given expecta- 
tion, he should be obliged to fulfill 
that expectation. Hence, equity be- 
gan to be associated with sympathy. 
As it progressed, Equity introduced 
the idea that one ought to keep good 
faith with another person and it 
stressed reliance upon a trustworthy 
person, and therefore equity began 
to enforce moral obligations which 
for the first time identified the law 
with morals. So it is that equity 
elevated the concept of justice to 
the moral order. In courts of Equity 
one could require performance of 












personal agreements, rescind them 
if they would work an extreme hard- 
ship and even correct mistakes. In 
certain instances equity would en- 
force acts of kindness. Hence, equity 
came to be associated with mercy. 
With its stress upon the person, upon 
the trustworthy man, upon reason- 
able expectations and moral obliga- 
tions, equity supplanted the law and 
its attempt at person-to-person jus- 
tice with person-to-person charity. 
Indeed, equity tended to make jus- 
tice one with charity and benificence. 
It became, to be sure, love and 
mercy. As Dr. John Wu has written 
at another time, “Equity is nothing 
but the spirit of Love and Wisdom 
as applied to legal matters—Equity 
is. the peak of Justice.” 


Just as a woman is concerned with 
persons not things, so it: is that 
equity acts only upon the person. 
Just as a woman’s heart is sympa- 
thetic with one suffering hardships, 
so it is with equity whose jurisdic- 
tion is to relieve hardship. The law 
will apply cases to a well defined set 
of rules and strive fer equality in 
application. But a woman with no 
defined set of rules applies the 
qualities of love, mercy and sym- 
pathy to each individual case and 
this, too, is the action of Equity. 


When the women of the world be- 
gan their struggle for equality with 
men, they carried it beyond the de- 
sire for equality of rights in the 
economic and political order. They 
attempted to achieve an equality of 
function and like freedom for 
thought and expression in every area 
with man. Yet they could never hope 
to achieve an equality of function 
and thought for they are physically 
different and by nature must func- 
tion and think differently. Equity 
and law had its struggle for equality, 
too. By choice they developed as 
separate and distinct administrators 
of justice and indeed, oftentimes 





The struggle was resolved with the 
recognition that law and equity were 
in fact equal in power but functioned 
in different spheres, equity upon the 
person and law upon things. Interest- 
ingly enough, the period when wo- 
men began their struggle with mer 
for equality might be cited as the 
period for what became known as 
the “Crystallization of Equity.” Eq- 
uity began recording its decisions 
and making attempts to follow them 
as precedent as the law had always 
done. Women will never achieve 
equality with men in the sense of 
identity, of likeness in all respects. 
But women certainly are equal in 
their sphere of life and activity for 
they are the necessary complement 
of man in order that both may attain 
the perfection of life and love and 
purpose. In the sense that continu- 
ance of existence for man depends 
upon woman as nature’s instrumen- 
tality, she is superior. So, too, equity 
will never achieve equality with the 
law in the sense of equal identity 
with the law. But equity in its own 
sphere surely is equal to the law and 
is the necessary complement of the 
law for the attainment of Justice. In 
the view that equity treats cases that 
are beyond the law, it is superior to 
and perfects the law. The Justice we 
refer to here is not solely the justice 
one receives when rights between 
persons are determined. But the 
Justice to which the law aspires. 
Justice which is the attainment of 
an ideal and is one with charity. 


A Model for Mothers— 
Our Lady of Equity 


It is the nature of every mother 
to plead for her child before the bar 
of justice whether it be the justice 
of a father or justice from the law. 
A mother will always ask that her 
child be excused, forgiven, given 
another chance. She will explain the 
circumstances and her tears are the 
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assurance that her child will im- 
prove. What child is ever put on 
trial and his mother is not? A 
mother pleads for her child in a very 
special way. By pleading she does 
not simply free her child from the 
grasping fingers of justice, only to 
permit him to sneer at the law and 
commit the same offense again. 
Rather, she absorbs for her child 
the punishment that justice demands 
and it is as though it revolves in her 
as a purgation only to pass through 
her to become a promise of her child 
that he will improve. What child 
does not resolve to improve who sees 
his own mother tormented as a re- 
sult of his wrong. Thus the effect 
is achieved but the punishment is 
avoided. Justice is perfected through 
the quality of love and mercy and 
this is Equity. It is a great portion 
in the shaping of justice that nature 
has reserved for the physical moth- 
ers of the world as the champions of 
equity. 


If a physical mother rises to this 
superior quality of equity, and if a 
physical mother applies the qualities 
of love, mercy and sympathy which 
is equity to each individual case, 
would not the Blessed Mother be 
the perfection of these qualities— 
Our Lady of Equity? She is the in- 
spiration of all mothers, the ideal 
woman all men love and see in the 
woman they love. 


What a physical mother is to the 
family that Mary is to the world. 
She stands as the answer to a para- 
dox the world has been too long in 
reconciling. The answer to two ex- 
treme contradictions—God’s justice 
through judgment and His Love 
through the Cross of Mercy. As Our 
Lady of Equity she answers this 
paradox by absorbing the Justice of 
her Son as a purgation and through 
her purity His redeeming Love will 
embrace the sinner. When one is so 
deep in despair so as not to be able 
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to believe or comprehend that God 
could possibly forgive him, he need 
never hesitate going to Mary as his 
Mother of Equity. Just as no child 
who has fallen permits the fear of 
the consequences of justice to pre- 
vent him from going to his physical 
mother tor help, so no sinner need 
hesitate going to the Blessed Mother. 


Nature proclaims the part of a 
physical mother as equity in the shap- 
ing of justice and this announces 
the indivisible part with Him His 
own mother surely has in shaping 
the justice of the world. Yet justice 
is one word that never was associ- 
ated with Mary. As Our Lady of 
Equity Mary does not forgive sins, 
there is only the Savior. But as 
Equity she is what she must logically 
be—the hope a mother gives for us 
—the effective Mirror of Justice. So 
pure, so perfect is Mary that she 
would reflect justice and never know 
the complementary parts of law and 
equity as the Savior had to know 
them. When we view perfection in 
anything, the parts are so perfectly 
blended they become lost in the 
whole. 


Would not He Who is both Law 
and Equity not fulfill this high pur- 
pose in her whom He deemed per- 
fect enough to be His mother? 
Would He Who let us clearly see 
the function of a physical mother 
leave us with a faith not to be inter- 
preted through a mother’s tender- 
ness—His own mother’s tenderness? 
The history of all great kings re- 
cords the gift of half of their king- 
dom to the woman they loved. Would 
not He Who was driven to the 
ground by the law make a like gift 
—the gift of Equity—to the first wo- 
man He loved and raise her up as 
Queen of Heaven—to reign as Our 
Lady of Equity. Surely He Who is 
Justice, both Law and Equity— 
would give His mother His reign as 
Equity that she may ever comple- 






ment Him as the Law Fulfilled in 
the perfection of Justice; that she 
may be with Him forever; that she 
may be ever a mother. 


What is more fitting for her whom 
the Almighty deigned to make not 
His servant but His superior, His 
nurse, that He might “advance in 
wisdom and years”? Would He give 
her less than this whom He deemed 
perfect for His mother—she who 
bore Him as the first temple of God? 


Mary is known by many titles. 
But it is for you and me to hail her 
as Our Lady of Equity. We can not 
face the Judgment and Justice of 
God. We must go to Him pleading 
Equity and what better way than 
through His mother—Our Lady of 
Equity. Here is her function, her 
purpose, and makes her truly a 
mother. By a single invocation we 
salute her Mother of Mercy, Mother 
of Good Counsel, Our Lady of Hope, 
Mirror of Justice and this is Equity. 
And is it any wonder that the first 
human being she ever loved, though 
clothed with a veil of darkness, 
comes through the corridors of the 
centuries known as, simply enough, 
Joseph, Most Just. 


vv 
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other people’s children 


By Lee Voiles 


“Tommy beat me up on the way 
home from school again!”’ eight-year- 
old Larry sobbed as I carefully 
wiped the dirt from his swollen 
cheek. And again I choked back the 
impulse to march out and seek some 
sort of revenge on Tommy, who is 
a husky eleven-year-old bully. 


We were newcomers in the neigh- 
borhood, and our first two months 
here had been plagued by a rash of 
minor vandalism and incidents like 
the above. As parents of three boys, 
8, 5 and 1 month, we realized we 
would have to face the problem of 
raising our children among young- 
sters who apparently had been al- 
lowed to run wild. I would like to 
think that the problems barring our 
way to a peaceful family life were 
unusual ones; but I know that simi- 
lar problems exist in any city neigh- 
borhood, and that parents who con- 
scientiously try to do a good job 
with their own youngsters are often 
forced to compromise because of the 


indifference or inability of other 
parents around them. But there is a 
solution, and I hope the way we 
chose may be of help to other dis- 
couraged parents. 

aie ana’ 


Our first approach was, of course, 
a visit to the parents of the three 
boys who were causing the most 
trouble. We found one set of these 
parents were both employed, leaving 
their children completely unsuper- 
vised until 9 or 10 at night. Even 
on the days away from their busi- 
ness there were no family activities; 
the children had been living in this 
way since the youngest was three, 
eating only what they chose to take 
from the refrigerator and going 
where they pleased. Their answer to 
the problem was to punish the chil- 
dren and insist they phone them 
every day when they returned from 
school. 

The parents of the oversized bully 
had a lovely house and apparently 
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ample money, but their only child 
was not allowed to bring friends to 
the house nor was he allowed to play 
anywhere except in the basement. 
The mother could no longer control 
him because he was now big enough 
to fight back every time she hit him. 
Apparently force was the only lan- 
guage spoken in this home and the 
reason for his behavior with the 
other children was now obvious to 
us. Their answer was for my hus- 
band to beat him any time he caused 
us trouble. 

The parents of the third boy 
merely threw up their hands in help- 
lessness. Their eldest son was a para- 
gon of virtue and a semi-invalid; the 
other boy, ten, was different in every 
respect and caused them so much 
trouble they could do nothing but 
punish him repeatedly and ask him 
why he couldn’t be good like his big 
brother. Their answer: just hope 
they grow up in a hurry so all this 
nonsense will end. 

Although all three sets of parents 
said they were interested in helping 
their boys, in each case they be- 
lieved the cause of the trouble was 
their son’s association with the other 
two boys and regaled us with tales 
of their past behavior. None could 
see a solution beyond punishment 
of the offenders and a temporary 
suspension of their freedom to roam. 
The results were unanimous: obvi- 
ous resentment of us for having 
“told on them” and increased vigor 
and ingenuity in their misdemeanors 
as soon as they had another oppor- 
tunity. 

We tried again to create with the 
parents some plan of action to pro- 
vide the children with something 
constructive to do, but they felt they 
hadn’t time to play or work with 
their children; they refused coopera- 
tion on the grounds that nothing 
was needed as long as the youngsters 
weren’t in trouble. If they got in 
trouble again, they would be pun- 


ished again. We saw we had reached 
a dead end with this approach and 
prepared to tackle the problem alone. 
Niele heat 

Our next step was to investigate 
the facilities for their playtime as 
soon as school was out for the 
summer, which was when the real 
trouble would begin. Our boys were 
too young for the Scouts or YMCA 
and camp for the summer was out 
of the question financially. I could 
have planned daily outings with 
them, but the new baby made me 
a stay-at-home, too. There was only 
one playground in the vicinity, and 
that was designed for pre-school 
youngsters, the rules and regulations 
making it completely unattractive to 
any child over six. Our final choice 
must be between preventing our 
boys from associating with their new 
friends or making an attempt to 
raise the neighbor’s youngsters right 
here with our own, trying to give 
them the same moral training, the 
same time and attention, and as 
much as possible, the love and affec- 
tion which they all seemed to lack. 
Because our children need compan- 
ions their own age, we chose to try 
the latter course of action. a 

With the assurance of an under- 
standing husband who could help# 
take over in the evening, I started 
by inviting them all to the hou 
and telling them we were forming 
boys’ club. In the future any ting 
they had nothing to do they wo 
be welcome here as long as th 
respected the very few rules 
found necessary to establish. At 
they didn’t trust me; they expe 
to be banned to the yard or 
ment; they suspected that I’ 
like a teacher” or that I’d ¢ 


them all out again. But they 
willing to give me a chance. 
The first few days were 
hectic, I must admit. I h 
seven to twelve childre 








12 


house at all times, and I found my 
patience was being stretched almost 
to the breaking point. I realized then 
that if I was to do a good job, I 
would have to forget all about my 
familiar housekeeping routine and 
devote myself to the children,. let- 
ting the dust accumulate in the cor- 
ners and doing nothing beyond the 
absolute essentials. As I went from 
one room to another, at least part 
of the children followed me, and we 
found opportunities for fun to go 
along with the necessary chores. 

In the kitchen while I washed 
dishes, I taught them how to use 
simple prepared mixes to bake cakes 
and cookies. Once they got over 
their amazement at being allowed 
to cook, they fell to with vigor and 
soon were preparing the fixings for 
a party every afternoon. The menus 
were very simple, but they did every- 
thing themselves, including the 
cleaning-up, although that took a 
bit of encouragement. My activities 
were somewhat limited, of course, 
by the baby. But they soon learned 
how much fun babies can be, and I 
found it necessary to have them take 
turns for the honor of helping with 
his bath and feedings, answering an 
incessant stream of questions as I 


went along. 


I taught them (even the boys) 
how to sew simple things and how 
to make papier mache puppets; we 
learned songs and composed a radio 
program, using our wire-recorder 
microphone to do the broadcasting. 
Stories were extremely popular with 
the younger set and could be resort- 
ed to whenever other play got too 
exciting or tiring. Although I have 
no knowledge of what I now con- 
sider the fine art of carpentry, I 
treated the neighbors to the sight 
of me in blue jeans, baby under one 
arm, helping the older boys start 
building a bunkhouse from scrap 
lumber we bought for them. I be- 
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came a model plane enthusiast and 


through occasional outings even 


learned to slide into first base; I ~ 


bought books of games and erafts — 


and each day found a new Cae 4 
to interest at least one of the age © 


groups. 
After the initial period of cai 


ment, I found that I had almost no © 
behavior problems with which to © 
Although they were noisy, © 
there was no destruction of any — 


cope. 


kind. Twelve children can turn a 


house upside down with ease, but 


when reminded, they tried dutifully © 
to straighten it up again. There © 


were no disciplinary problems, the 4 
possibility of being banned tempo ~ 
rarily from the house being enough 


to keep any of them in line. 


Every day the boys seemed to re- ~ 
lax a bit more, and I soon found © 


them coming to me with little prob- 
lems. I became the one whose word 
was final for settling arguments and 
bets; gradually they learned to trust 
my judgment and let me in to the 
point where they asked questions 
about many things their parents nev- 
er suspected were bothering them. 

Through all this activity my own 
children had all the advantages of 
a large family, with the added at- 
traction of having us all to them- 
selves in the evenings. They had to 
learn to get along with the group 
and were proud of being the most 

ular in the neighborhood. 


After a few weeks had passed, 
however, I found I was very unpopu- 
lar with some of my neighbors. They 
insisted I shouldn’t allow “all those 
kids” in my house; they wouldn’t 
dream of letting other children play 
in their houses and were apparently 
shocked and displeased at my atti- 
tude. Although I tried to explain my 
reasons to them, I was on several 
occasions told that I was mad. At 
one point the police were called 
because someone objected to the 
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wever unsightly, rather than al- 


‘owing them to burn down garages, 
"break windows, etc. So I steeled 
"myself against criticism and went 
"right ahead playing with those same 
» neighbors’ youngsters. (I noticed it 


was usually the mothers who felt 
most strongly that children shouldn’t 
be allowed in the house whose 
youngsters were here most consist- 
ently.) 

Naturally, the picture was not en- 
tirely rosy. The words I came most 
to dread were “Let’s go bike riding.” 
I knew my boys would want to go, 
too, and although I could prevent 
that, I couldn’t stop the others; a 
gang of boys on bicycles riding 
through our busy streets in search 
of something to do can’t avoid 
trouble. Usually I could divert them 
by a new game or project, but occa- 
sionally the wanderlust was too 
strong and off they’d go. At first 
they were secretive about it, but 
finally I learned these excursions 
usually resulted in trips through 
dime and department stores. While 
I didn’t approve, I had no power to 
make them stop. These were young- 
sters who had been controlled only 
by physical force, and a few weeks 
of constructive attention couldn’t do 
the job of reforming all their old 
habits. 

The most stubborn case was Tom- 
my, the bully; he couldn’t bring 
himself to trust an adult fully. He 
always expected the worst; he looked 
at me as if my smile would turn 
suddenly to a frown and I’d fly at 








him with a whip. It was heartbreak- 
ing to watch him want to approach 
me with a problem and then back 
away nervously before he could 
bring himself to tell me about it. 
The Test 


The crucial test of our project 
came late in the summer when I 
caught a brother and sister stealing 
money from my purse. I knew they 
had no allowances and that money 
was a sore temptation to them. This 
surely was a situation which I had 
to take to their parents. But theirs 
were the parents whose business 
kept them away from home all the 
time; I knew in advance what action 
they would take and I felt that much 
of my work would be undone if I 
were to go to them. So with a fer- 
vent prayer for guidance, I called 
these “criminals” aside quietly the 
next day and presented them with 
a series of ideas completely foreign 
to them. I promised to protect their 
names and not to reveal them as 
thieves to anyone. Using my best 
“Westerns” dialogue, I gave them a 
chance to “go straight” if they’d 
work and repay the money. They 
had a difficult time accepting the 
ideas of fairness and honesty on 
which I insisted, and for a day or 
two wondered if I had been mistak- 
en, if perhaps I should simply refuse 
to allow my children to play with 
them and let their own parents 
worry about their morals. But at the 
time I was almost ready to admit 
defeat, I was rewarded with the 
most gratifying scene I’ve ever wit- 
nessed. 

A hesitant group of five children 
approached me, children who had 
learned all the tricks of concealing 
things from adults, children who 
could get away with a glib lie and 
by being fairly quiet and well- 
mannered at home could avoid all 
parental interference, to whom ex- 
pediency was the only criterion for 
action. These children came to me 


wanting to make a confession. Led 
by the two who had stolen the money 
from me, they one by one mumbled 
that they had taken candy bars and 
small toys from the stores. And 
right along with the rest was my 
suspicious Tommy. Encouraged by 
the fact that I was able to accept 
what they said matter-of-factly (I 
hoped they couldn’t see the emotions 
I felt!), they let the whole story 
tumble out. Before we were done, 
they had written out a list of small 
thefts amounting to $8.76. I re- 
strained any impulse I had to use 
the opportunity to give a lecture and 
helped them set up a chart of their 
debt. We divided the amount equally 
among them because they had all 
been accomplices and shared in most 
of the loot. They then marched out 
en masse to scour the neighborhood 
for lawns to mow and odd jobs to do. 
Every quarter they earned went into 
the small black box labeled simply 
“Our Debt” and the total on the 
chart against each name was ad- 
justed accordingly. 

At last we were able to make a 
triumphant trip to each of the five 
stores from which they had “swiped” 
things and we repaid five very 
stunned managers. I know that the 
sight of their hard-earned money be- 
ing given for something as intangible 
s an old debt was enough to make 

bem stop and think the next time 

ptation grew strong. All I need 
now to stop a foraging trip is 
int silently to our little black box. 
ere have been many times dur- 
ese months when I have longed 
peaceful quiet afternoon; con- 
to the neighbors’ final expla- 

I am not by nature a patient, 
ing person, and I would love 

a decorator’s dream of a 
stead of one whose decks 

ped for action all the time. 
skilled in teaching or in 

am I a graduate child 

st. I have done what any 
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mother can do if she is willing to 
make sacrifices of time and effort. 
And the rewards have been more 
gratifying than I could have antici- 
pated. 


The greatest reward has been the 
adoration and respect I’ve seen on 
the impish faces of the same boys 
who a few short months ago stood 
outside and shouted obscenities at 
me and dared me to do anything 
about it. In addition, my own chil- 
dren have learned many lessons 
about getting along with others and 
have made fast friendships with boys 
whose conduct at least approaches 
the kind I want for my children’s 
companions. 

The neighbors have at last begun 
to notice the change in the children. 
Some have been jealous because the 
smaller children are so obvious in 
their preference to be here; but a 
few have learned something from 
occasionally watching me handle 
their “problem” children. 

But the tragedy is that some of 
the parents know only that their 
children have stopped getting in 
trouble; they know nothing of what 
they’ve learned this summer; they 
know nothing of how their time has 
been spent or what they have 
learned to do. They still feel that 
their responsibility ends with pro- 
viding them clothing, food, stand- 
ards of cleanliness and frequent pun- 
ishment. Alone, my husband and I 
can do nothing to change their atti- 
tudes; we can do nothing to secure 
happiness and success for their chil- 
dren. But the small bit we have con- 
tributed has not been wasted. For 
theirs are the children our sons will 
grow and play with, will work with 
and someday marry. These are to- 
morrow’s citizeis, just as surely as 
are our own children. And as such 
we cannot turn our heads from our 
duty to them. 


vv 





—_ 
By Elliot Bede 





BT's ALL quite by accident. 


¢ Yes, it’s merely an 
neh oy) accident of history that 
i & the majority of Catho- 
" lics hear Mass in Latin 
and follow a ritual originating in 
the city of Rome. But it was not 
always so. 


A thousand years ago, only about 
one-fifth of the Church followed the 
Roman Rite. Even the Irish—now so 
strongly attached to Roman usage— 
had their own Celtic Rite, one com- 
pletely different from that of the 
papal city. 

The Celtic Rite has now disap- 
peared, but many other non-Roman 
Rites remain. Pope Pius XI (1922- 
1939) belonged to the Ambrosian 
Rite, which is used in the city of 
Milan, Italy. The Archbishops of 
Toledo, Spain are of the Mozarabic 
Rite. Mass in either of these rites, 
though in Latin, couldn’t be followed 
with a Roman missal. 


While the Ambrosian and Mozara- 
bic Rites are limited to a few dio- 
ceses, there are seven other rites 
which have a much wider use—from 
Russia to Ethiopia, from Italy to 
India. Mass in these so-called “East- 
ern” rites is celebrated in any one 
of 11 languages—Greek, Old Slavo- 
nic, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Ara- 
bic, Old Ethiopian, Rumanian and 
Hungarian. 


The Eastern Rites have exotic 
names — Byzantine, Armenian, Cop- 
tic, Syrian, Maronite, Chaldean and 
Malabarese. They have an old and 
honored history in the Catholic 
Church. 
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Our Lady of Perpetual Help—so 
venerated in the West—was painted 
by an unknown monk of the Byzan- 
tine Rite. The numerous Syrian and 


Greek Popes were of one or other 
of the Eastern Rites. Many Catholics 


being martyred behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are Byzantine Catholics. 


There are many saints of these 
rites, the most popular being St. 
Nicholas and St. George. Further- 
more, St. Patrick took his seminary 
training at a Syrian Rite monastery 
in what is now France—a fact that 


UME st ME yo) sels lo) a te MMetess trite) MR COMETS 
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may explain why the early Church 
in Ireland resembled the Church in 
Syria in organization. 

The most widespread of the East- 
ern Rites is the Byzantine, embrac- 
ing 7,225,650 Catholics and 220,000,- 
000 non-Catholics (the Orthodox, 
who broke from the Church in 1054). 

The Catholic Byzantines are a 
source of great hope for the Church, 
since, through them, the Orthodox 
peoples may be re-united to the 
Pope. Should a reunion come to pass 
(something to pray for), one-third 


of the Church would be of the By- 
zantine Rite and the number of 
Catholics would be increased 50 per- 
cent. 


For this reason, and because of 
limited space, this feature will limit 
itself to a consideration of the Mass 
in the Byzantine Rite. 


Certain external differences will 
be apparent between this Mass and 
the Roman Mass. First, the language 
is different. The Byzantine Mass, 


among Catholics, may be said in 
Greek, Old Slavonic, Arabic, Hun- 





garian or Rumanian. It is also per- 
mitted for certain parts to be in 
English, or any other local language. 


Furthermore, in churches where 
the Rite is properly followed, the 
altar is hidden from the congrega- 
tion before the service and partially 
during the service. The sanctuary is 
cut off from view by a partition 
beautifully adorned with religious 
images, which is called the icono- 
stasis. 


The iconostasis is pierced by three 
doors—one in the center known as 
the Holy, or Royal, door, which only 
the priest may use, and two smaller 
side doors, the Deacons’ Doors, used 
by deacons and servers. 


The iconostasis may derive from 
persecution times when Mass was 
often said in private houses. The 
normal dwelling in early Christian 
days had a large inner court and a 
small back room. 


People present at Mass, if many, 
stood in the court. The priest offered 
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Mass in the back room so he might 
have time to hide the Holy Things 
in case soldiers came to the front 
door. Some say the iconostasis orig- 
inates from the wall that separated 
the back room from the inner court. 


Byzantine vestments appear very 
different from Roman ones at first 
glance, but they have the same deri- 
vation—the ordinary dress of Roman 
times. They developed differently be- 
cause of different solutions to the 
same practical problems. 


One example will illustrate this. 
The Roman chasuble and Byzantine 
phelonion both derive from an anci- 
ent garment, which, when spread out 
on the ground, was just a large circle 
of cloth with a hole in the middle 
(for the head to pass through). 


This garment, though good protec- 
tion against wind and rain, ham- 
pered free use of the arms when it 
became a Mass vestment. In the 
Roman Rite this difficulty was solved 
by cutting away parts from the 
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Communion is received under the form of 
bread and wine, and administered w 
golden spoon. 


sides; in the Byzantine Rite, it was 
solved by cutting a part away from 
the front. 

This and most other differences in 
the cut of the garments may be seen 
in the accompanying pictures. Often 
silk will be used rather than linen 
for the stikharion, which corres- 
ponds to the Roman alb. Further- 
more, Byzantine priests may wear 
any color they wish at Mass, a free- 
dom which often produces gorgeous 
results. 

Another very noticeable difference 
between the two rites is in the ad- 
ministering of Communion. The By- 
zantine Rite follows the more ancient 
practice of distributing the Sacra- 
ment under the form of both bread 
and wine. 


The two species, mixed together 


in the chalice, are given on a spoon 
(which the priest is careful not to 
touch to the communicant’s mouth). 
Furthermore, the Host is not a flat 
circular wafer but a little piece cut 
from a loaf of leavened bread. 


In the United States there are 
several Catholic Byzantine groups. 


Some, like the Russians and Byzan- 
tine Rite Italians, are very small. 
Larger in number are the Melkites, 
or Arabic-speaking Byzantines. 


Others, still more numerous, have 
dioceses of their own in this country. 
The Ukrainians, the largest group, 
have two bishops, one an auxiliary. 
All Byzantine Slavs who are neither 
Ukrainian nor Russian, and all By- 
zantine Hungarians and Rumanians, 
are under the jurisdiction of a sec- 
ond diocese, the Carpatho-Rus dio- 
cese. 


Besides the Byzantines, three other 
Eastern Rite groups are found in 
America—the Maronite, the Arme- 
nian and the Chaldean. 


Western Catholics, are not only 
allowed, but encouraged to attend 
Mass and receive Communion in 
these Eastern Rite churches. For is 
not this splendid variety in exter- 
nals a proof both of the universality 
of the Catholic Church and of its 
unchangeable internal unity undis- 
turbed by outward differences? 


vv 








Have you ever met a miracle face 
to face? I kind of like to think I 
did. It all happened about three 
months ago when Mike, my boss, 
called me into his office. I’m a news 
reporter for the Tribune and have 
somehow earned the reputation of 
being hard-boiled. 


Well, Mike believes in having well- 
rounded reporters. Not physically, 
that is, but from the “beat” angle. 
Consequently, we get our beat 
changed whenever Mike so dictates. 


On this particular morning we 
had the following exchange of ideas: 


“Ed, you take the port authority 
detail for a few days.” 


a 


“See if you can dig up a few hu- 
man interest yarns,” he continues, 
“but not too much hearts and flow- 
ers. You know, something a bit out 
of the ordinary. Got it?” 

“Yep,” I manage. “But what about 


” 


“Don’t worry. Donahue’s taking 
over your old beat.” Just then the 
phone rings and as he picks up the 
receiver, Mike waves me out with 
“That’s all for now.” 


Sometimes I think that guy’s a 
mind-reader. And sometimes I won- 
der why I’ve stuck with the Tribune 
for 11 years—only to get shoved all 
over the place. 








In this fine frame of mind, I call 
the dock authorities and inquire 
about the next boatload of immi- 
grants or foreigners or just plain 
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By Gerre Jaroch 


visitors. I end up with a list that 
five reporters could barely cover. 
OK, let’s hustle, I tell myself. First, 
eliminate a few improbable... Brit- 
ish ship with visiting dignitaries— 
that’ll be covered by Harry since he 
has the political beat... Naval ships 
—nothing too interesting, only 
routine duty boys... Miscellaneous 
freighters—might be some sort of 
stowaway story, so check it... One 
Italian, one French, and one German 
ship—all tourist boats, a few DP’s 
included... 


Right about here my eyes light up 
and I hurry out to my puddle-jumper 
with visions of getting some good 
DP stories. While driving out to the 
piers, I figure out a few questions. 
Why did you come to America? How 
is life in your country? Will you 
make your home here? What type of 
work did you do in your native coun- 
try? These should do for a start. 





I approach Pier 8 and automati- 
cally pump the brakes five or six 
times, the usual ritual. Then I obtain 
the proper permission and enter the 
inspection room to await an Italian 
vessel which is due in about fifteen 
minutes. 


Some fifty minutes later (why 
they have schedules I’ll never know) 
a few hundred happy looking people 
come down the gangplank looking 
about them curiously. Some head 
towards the inspection room and I 
wait with pad and pencil in hand. 
As they line up to wait their turn, 
I approach what appears to be a 
family of five. 


“Pardon me,” I begin, “I’m a re- 
porter from the Tribune and would 
like to ask you a few questions about 
your trip.” I receive blank stares 
from five pairs of eyes. I try again. 
“Por favor—please,” (I am throwing 
in what I remember of high school 
Spanish). “Hable ingles?” This does- 
n’t work either. I only receive a few 
negative head shakes. Well, the line 
is long. Surely some of these people 
speak English. 


Nine attempts later, I am begin- 
ning to get a bit frustrated and am 
wildly wishing I had taken Italian 
instead of Spanish. 1 sit down and 
get lost in a few bitter, hard-boiled 
thoughts. OK, so I'll check those 
freighters. Let Mike get an Italian 
expert in here. Or a German speak- 
ing reporter for the ship about to 
dock. 


Suddenly I find myself looking in- 
to a pair of large dark eyes, set in 
an extremely homely face, which in 
turn is topped by some straight black 
hair that seems to wander in all 
directions over the boy’s head. 
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“Please, signor,” he says, “can you 
tell me where he is?” 


“Who?” I ask abruptly. 


“My father, of course,” he answers 
simply. 


“Didn’t he come ashore with you?” 


“Oh, no. You do not understand. 
He is to meet me here. He is Sgt. 
Paul Wilkins. I am Renzino Gotaldo. 
My father has sent for me.” He 
stands straight and proud. I imagine 
he is 9 years old, and he speaks bet- 
ter English than I do! 


“Um, hum,” I answer. “Have you 
looked everywhere for him?” 


“Everywhere.” 


“Well, I’m sure he’ll come soon. 
You just wait a while.” But then I 
have another thought and ask, “Do 
you speak Italian, Renzi. ..Rensi..? 

“Renzino,” he corrects me. “Si, 
signor.” 


“Then how about helping me a 
bit while you’re waiting for your 
dad? And do you mind if I call you 
... ah... Renny, for short? You can 
call me Ed.” 


“Renny? That sounds... uh...OK, 
huh? Help you? Si, signor Ed.” 


To make a long afternoon short, 
with Renny serving as interpreter, 
I get eight good interviews (D0 
hearts and flowers). By now dead- 
line is near and I become anxious 
to get back and write up my notes... 
Only a few stragglers are waiting 
now. Renny is one of them. 


“Well, Renny, thanks a lot for 
your help. Here’s some money; go 
buy yourself a lunch when you get 
hungry.” 


“But, signor Ed...” 
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“Gotta go now, kid. Your dad 
should be here soon.” And with that, 
good old hard-boiled Ed turns and 
walks out to the puddle-jumper. I 
tramp on the starter, pull out the 
clutch and bang on the dashboard 
(the usual ritual), but she refuses 
to start. Just like a woman. 


In anger, I slam the door and her 
thin frame wobbles indignantly as 
I stomp back to find you-know-who. 
I expect to find a miserable, tear- 
streaked face hovering over his 
short, scarecrow physique. To my 
surprise, Renny is nonchalantly sit- 
ting on a bench reading a comic. 

“Renny.” 

“Signor Ed!” he replies happily. 

“Uh, yeh,” (my hard-boiled con- 


science has a few fits). “Still waiting 
for your dad?” 


“Si, he will come. Didn’t you say 
so yourself? He will come, I know.” 

“It’s that simple, huh?” 

“Si, it’s that simple,” he grins. 

I glance at the clock and note I 
definitely won’t make my deadline. 
So that’s what rewrite men are for. 


I make a phone call, give my notes 
to Pete, and return to Renny. 


“Getting kind of late. Why don’t 
you come with me?” For the first 
time, Renny seems to give up a little. 
Then he stammers out a story that 
sounds definitely newsworthy. 


It seems that Sgt. Paul Wilkins 
(USA) met Rennie while serving in 
Italy. Renny was orphaned and had 
been living at St. Romano’s Orphan 
Home for Boys. Since GIs always 
fascinate youngsters, Renny found 
in Wilkins a buddy and vice versa. 
(That, incidentally, is how Renny 
learned English.) Uncle Sam now en- 


ters the picture. Wilkins is shipped 
back to the U.S.A., but not before 
promising to adopt and send for 
Renny, which he did. Renny shows 
me the last letter in which he re- 
ceived his boat fare. It has no return 
address. Wilkins was to wait for a 
confirming letter from Mother Maria 
regarding which boat Renny was to 
take. All the legal matters had been 
carried on between Mother Maria 
and Wilkins. A fine mess. 


Well, first things first. The boy has 
to have a place to stay until Mother 
Maria can be contacted for Wilkins’ 
address. Renny finally agrees to my 
plan of taking him to St. Paul’s 
Orphanage for the time being. I drop 
him off and head for home. The 
puddle-jumper has behaved like a 
perfect lady since I began behaving 
.ke a human being. 


Next day, on behalf of the gen- 
erous Tribune, I send a cable to 
Mother Maria. The answer is dismal 
and discouraging. 


Wilkins was planning to move as 
of their last correspondence, but left 
no forwarding address. The adoption 
papers have been returned to Mother 
Maria. Renny has only a 90-day visa. 
After that, he must be returned to 
the Home in Italy, unless his new 
father is found. By this time the 
situation begins to smell of hearts 
and flowers. 


I must admit the Tribune goes all 
out with a two-column picture of the 
boy, an appeal to Wilkins, etc., etc. 
The story runs four days with no 
success, although there are plenty of 
other offers for adopting Renny. His 
answer is an emphatic “No!” 


By this time, I begin thinking 
nasty thoughts about Wilkins. Why 











should he do a thing like this to his 
own son? 


Four weeks pass. I’ve tried every 
angle that seems possible in locating 
the missing Mr. W. I’ve checked hos- 
pitals, phone books, the Police, the 
morgue, and even the USA. All dead 
ends. 


Whenever I have a chance, I call 
Renny and no matter what we talk 
about, the conversation always ends 
with “I know he’ll come. It’s as 
simple as that!” But I keep facing 
hard realities and figuring Renny 
will need a couple of king-size mir- 
acles before he'll see his dad. 


To make a long story short, the 
90th day is only two days away. The 
Tribune runs another story on 
Renny, who is still as confident as 
a church mouse in a parson’s dining 
room. 


Zero hour arrives. I stop at the 
Orphanage to take Renny back to 
Pier 8. He says goodby to his friends 
and we are alone for a few minutes, 
My hard-boiled veneer really goes 
daft and I find myself asking Renny 
to live with us. He shakes his head 
“no,” and just then Mother Superior 
walks in and says her goodby to 
Renny. 


On the way to the Pier, Renny is 
silent. I am faintly aware of sirens 
behind us as we slowly roll into a 
parking place with me automatically 
pumping the brakes five or six times. 


For a hard-boiled reporter, I admit 
I make a rather pathetic imitation. 
Renny is about to get out of the car 
when those sirens sound as if they’re 
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in my back trunk. We both look 
around to watch the fire trucks go 
by. Instead, a black police car has 
all but rammed my puddle-jumper 
in her posterior. The contents of said 
car empty out, and running toward 
us is a young man shouting “Ren- 
zino! Renzino!” 


Renny doesn’t have to look twice. 
He is immediately on top of, under, 
and around the man all at one time. 
Both seem a bit delirious. Yep, it’s 
Wilkins and he completes the hearts 
and flowers picture. His story is a 
corker, and this reporter begins to 
feel like a heel for thinking those 
dark thoughts about the Sergeant. 


Since he hadn’t received the con- 
firming letter from Mother Maria, 
he had assumed that Renzino was 
still in Italy. He hadn’t seen the 
articles run by the Tribune simply 
because he lived out of state. Purely 
by chance, a friend of his recognized 
his name in the recent articles, and 
as soon as Wilkins read the article 
he rushed pell mell. to New York. 
And now we were witnessing the 
long-delayed reunion. 


And about the miracle? Well, it 
might have been the 11th hour re- 
union. Or even the coincidence of 
Wilkins’ friend reading the article. 
Or perhaps it was the death of a 
cynic (though the hard-boiled veneer 
still persists at times). But I kind 
of think it was a pint-sized boy say- 
ing over and over, “It’s as simple as 
that!” 


I think some people call it Faith. 
vv 
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Women Around the World 
Japan and the dune Wride 


By Gwendolyn Malecke 


Have you ever wondered what 
caused some of our American sol- 
diers returning from Japan to sport 
Dresden-like Japanese brides? May- 
be, some of us ladies thought the 
poor fellows had “gone off their 
rockers,” but from the male point of 
view (I consulted friend husband), 
you can hardly blame them at all. 
Turn a pack of eligible men loose 
this month in Japan and I’ll bet the 
old American adage would soon read 
“June Groom” instead. 


The fellows are not so dumb. All 
they would have to do is marry a 
Japanese gal and their own sense of 
importance would take a trip to the 
moon. (You know how the male ego 
likes to fly.) 


You see, a Japanese bride is in- 
structed to look upon her husband 
as her lord and master. (That’s 
enough to hook any man.) She is 
also taught to obey him in all things, 
never set herself up against him, 
and never speak rudely or arrogantly 
to him. She is to show him the great- 
est respect, courtesy and humble 
servitude. Should she accidentally 
anger him, she must immediately 
yield and regard him as her “heaven 
on earth.” (Sounds more like the 


other way around girls, doesn’t it?) 
Thus teaches the Confucian bible 


for women, “Onna Daigaku” which 
is still used as a handbook for every 
future bride. (The Bhuddist “Lotus 
Sutra” gives a similar indoctrina- 
tion.) This “Onna Daigaku” even 
insists that she give filial piety to- 
wards her husband’s parents as well, 
over and above that of her own. It 
claims that, “the five worst maladies 
that afflict the female mind are _in- 
docility, discontent, slander, jealousy 
and foolishness.” (Come now, ladies, 
you’ve got to admit that too often 
this IS true.) 


Furthermore, it goes on to state 
that “Woman’s nature is associated 
with darkness, stupidity, and erro- 
neous judgment.” (About this time 
my blood pressure soared and I 
could read no further.) Still, it is 
easy to see why the product of these 
teachings, the Japanese bride, has 
all the score on her side when it 
comes to trapping the “June Groom.” 
To the American male, they repre- 
sent a delightful contrast to some of 
the domineering and arrogant Ameri- 
can brides we produce in this land 
of equal rights. (Don’t worry, ladies, 
I’m not advocating we give them up, 
or become doormats to the male, but 
don’t you think the Japanese bride 
can teach us a great deal...if only 
in how to be a woman?) vv 





UST as the sun is the focal point 

of the day, timing activities, 

relating events, unifying the 

ordered and purposeful activi- 

ties of man, so the priest, too, 
has a unifying, centralizing theme 
that illumines and orders his activi- 
ties... the Mass. 


This profound meaning of the Mass 
to a priest begins early in his life, 
usually long before he enters a sem- 
inary where it develops and grows 
into fruition at his ordination. 


Just what does the Mass mean to 
a seminarian, and should mean to 
you if you have a vocation? Become 
a seminarian for a few moments, 
dear friend, and test the core of your 
calling. 


You are kneeling in your appoint- 
ed place in chapel, having finished 
community prayers, meditation and 
your private devotions. The impor- 
tance of the daily Mass is made clear 
by the long preparation of the above 
exercises, preparing the heart. with 
the proper sentiments, the mind with 
clarity and purpose of reflection. 


The bell. You rise as the acolytes 
escort the priest to the altar, 


“Introibo ad altare Dei.” “I will 
go unto the altar of God.” Some day, 
Lord, when I am ready after years 
of preparation I WILL go unto the 
altar of God, to You, my Ged, Who 
has given me the peace and happi- 
ness of a vocation. That day will be 
the day of completeness, when the 
lover can possess the Beloved, when 
I can hold You within my poor 
hands. That will be the day when I 
can prove more fully my love«for 
You. For the proof of love”is sacri- 
fice... You proved Yours by giving 
Your very life for me; I shall prove 


mine in the same way, by laboring 
selflessly for You as a missionary, 
leaving behind family, friends and 
worldly satisfactions. 


“Judica me, Deus...O God, sus- 
tain my cause; give me _ redress 
against a race that knows no piety; 
save me from a treacherous foe and 
cruel.” 


My Lord, give me strength to per- 
severe and follow in Your footsteps. 
How I feel in wanting to follow You 
—only You and others with voca- 
tions know. In the face of a world 
and friends that it is impossible to 
explain this to, strengthen me and 
console me for their misunderstand- 
ing. 


I know I’m unworthy. I confess 
my weakness and failings. “Confiteor 
Deo...” 


The “Gloria,” singing the praises 
of God comes fittingly after the 
cleansing of the preparatory pray- 
ers, when the mind has turned to 
His magnificence with the humility 
that places His wonder in true per- 
spective. It is with awe that you 
realize the magnificence of that 
which you have been permitted to 
love and serve more intimately. 


You yearn now, just as you often 
have and will, to go forth and tell 
people of this very magnificence, 
mercy and love that can bring them 
the great happiness and peace that 
it has brought«you; will bring true 
perspective and. meaning im a.world 
of sadness and confusion. i. 


“Dixit Jesus discipulis 
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ally to me. For to be a teacher one 
must always be the student, to 
preach one must understand. And 
now, as at no other time in my life, 
I am the student, the one being 
preached to. 


In this great drama between the 
soul, many souls, and God, you feel 
drawn to the climax. And such super- 
natural beauty could have but one 
complete climax. The warning of 
the sanctus bell and the words, 
“Holy, holy, holy...” move you 
deeply. Your thoughts are no longer 
of sorrow, nor only of the magnifi- 
cence of the Truths of God. Rather, 
you are now drawn more to the 
unity you seek with God, to a God 
Who loves you so much that He will 
come personally upon the altar so 
that you can be really united in 
Communion. 


This part of the Mass, as you are 
on your knees, is the most important 
and meaningful. For it is now that 
you can realize the mystical love be- 
tween you and God; when it passes 


“ 


from the spirit to the flesh and ac- 
tual union. And this passing from 
the spirit to the flesh can happen 
only with a sacrifice; the Sacrifice 
of the altar. 


“My Lord, You by Your example 
and love, repeat Your initial sacri- 
fice again and again for me; a daily 
reminder and example and source 

rength to me in my lesser sacri- 
the smaller sacrifices I make 
my day to day school work 


nside story” 


rifices of the missionary priest. It is 
not only in love, but in this union 
of sacrifice that I find my strength.” 


These are tender moments for you 
as a seminarian, moments of inti- 
mate conversation and remembrance 
of that and those most dear to you, 
when you spiritually unite yourself 
and your innermost thoughts with 
God, in preparation for the physical 
unity. 

Communion; the Mass for you has 
now been a fulfillment, second only 
to the fulfillment the priesthood will 
bring you, the complete fulfillment 
of the missionary priesthood. 


But from it, from your union in 
sacrifice and union in Communion, 
you have taken the peace, happiness 
and strength of divine love to enable 
you to labor the rest of the day 
with joy and effectiveness and sanc- 
tification of purpose; to inspire you 
in the problems ahead. 


You cannot leave the chapel after 
Mass, after its following meditation, 
without thanking the Lord for what 
he has shown you 
and begging Him 
to be worthy of the 
grace to persevere 
in it and someday 
realize its complete fulfillment in 
the priesthood; a priesthood you de- 
sire as the only satisfying union of 
love with Him; a priesthood that will 
enable you to bring very real sal- 
vation to others who do not know 
His love, to share it with them—as 
a missionary. vv 


te 


Young men interested in discuss- 
ing any vocational questions may 
write to: Director of Vocations, SS. 


Peter and Paul Missioners, 1035 
Brewster Street, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
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ME TO BE 


CHILDREN 


INBOW 


By Gerre Jaroch 


This month I have a wonderful 
fable to tell you. The story came 
from a good friend of ours all the 
way in East Pakistan. 

Have you ever looked up at the 
sky after a summer rainstorm when 
the sun is shining again? If not, try 
it some day and I’m sure you'll see 
a huge are of many eolors crossing 
the sky. That, of course,.is a rain- 
bow. Here is what an Indian tribes- 
man from Pakistan tells his children 
about the rainbow: 

Long, long ago, the colors were 
constantly arguing among them- 
selves. They fussed and fumed over 
that old problem: “Which of us is 
the most important?” 

“Miss Blue” thought surely she 
must head the list because she gave 
the sky its color. 


But “Miss Green” did not agree 
with her. She was certainly far more 
important for she colored the trees 
and painted the blades of grass all 
over the world. 

While these two were arguing 
heatedly, “Miss Yellow” broke in. 
Wasn't she the color of the sun that 
gave light and life to the earth? 
Besides, she was the color of gold, 


which is the most noble and precious 
metal. Finally, yellow was the hue 
adorning the greatest number of 
flowers. 


At last the Sun and the Rain de- 
cided to try to end this bickering, 
for weren’t they, after all, sisters? 
So it was arranged that all the colors 
should meet the Sun and Rain on a 
certain day. 

Rain came first, followed soon by 
the colors, who were quarreling as 
usual. Rain did her best to keep 
them quiet, but she wasn’t having 
much success. Then, Sun arrived. 


Together they managed to con- 
vince the colors that they were all 
sisters and should love one another. 
Recognizing each other for the first 
time, the colors threw themselves 
into one another’s arms. 

The result was wonderful to be- 
hold—a rainbow in the clouds, the 
beautiful union of all the colors. 
Now, each had her own place and 
importance, for in this way, they 
seemed more beautiful than when 
seen singly. 

Don’t you think this eastern story 
has a good lesson for all of us? 

vv 





Immediately upon announce- 
ment last month of Burse 
memorials, a devotee of the 

Little Flower called to establish 
a Burse in her honor, in memory 
of the late Frank Spencer. The 


donor was Miss Marie Gorman. 


This is an open Burse, still 4,500 dollars 
short of its completed goal. It is felt that 
there are many more friends of St. Therese, 


who wish to see this monument to her com- 


pleted, and their own intentions perpetually 


remembered. 


Or perhaps you would like to contribute 
to a Burse in honor of another favorite 
saint, such as Blessed Alberic, St. Expedit, 
St. Pius X, St. Anthony, St. Joseph, or St. 
Frances Cabrini. Any amount will be applied 
to the Burse of your choice, insuring per- 
petual prayers for you and the education of 
a priest of God. 
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